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BOARD  OP  MANAGERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  J 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW- YORK,  DEC.  3d,  1839.  £ 

Resolved.— That  Samuel  Stevens,  Wm.  L.  Stone,  and  Benjamin  S.  Collins, 
were  on  motion,  appointed  a  Committee,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  their  Annual 
Address. 


FIFTEENTH   ANNUAL  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  state  of  New- York,  and  to 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  : — 

The  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquents in  the  City  of  New-York,  in  compliance 
with  the  Law,  respectfully  make  to  your  Honorable 
Bodies,  this — their  Report  for  the  year  1839. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Institution  received  142 
White  Boys,  and  36  White  Girls;  31  Colored  Boys, 
and  8  Colored  Girls  ;  making  in  all  217  children,  and 
has  disposed  of  220  children.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  the  inmates  of  the  House  were,  male  and  female 
children,  206:  of  this  number,  131  White  Boys,  39 
White  Girls;  25  Colored  Boys,  and  11  Colored  Girls. 

The  Institution  has  indentured,  as  apprentices, 
during  the  past  year,  200  children ;  and  for  the  par- 
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ticulars  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  they  refer  to  the 
tables  annexed.    Fire,  and  the  improvements  making 
in  the  streets  and  avenues,  have  obliged  the  Managers 
to  remove  their  establishment  to  the  banks  of  the  East 
River,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  street,where  we  are 
now,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City 
of  New- York,  located  permanently.    The  same  rules, 
as  to  discipline  and  treatment  of  the  children,  have 
been  pursued  during  the  past  year,  which  have  been 
reported  in  detail,  in  our  various  previous  annual  re- 
ports, and  which  continue  to  be  found  peculiarly  bene- 
ficial and  successful.  The  children  are  occupied  daily, 
from  6  to  7  hours,  at  some  light  mechanical  employ- 
ment, suited  to  their  years  and  capacities ;  and  this 
labor  by  the  boys,  has  produced  to  the  Institution  the 
last  year,  the  sum  of  $1787.    The  female  children 
are  occupied  in  a  separate  building,  principally  in  the 
making  of  clothing,  washing,  and  mending  the  same, 
and  other  occupations  suitable  to  the  sex  and  the 
wants  of  the  Institution,  as  will  appear  more  fully  by 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Matron,  annexed. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  are  daily  occupied  from 
3  to  4  hours  in  the  school  rooms — and  on  the  Sabbath, 
they  all  continue  to  have  the  advantages  of  religious 
admonition  and  instruction  from  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, one  of  whom  regularly  officiates  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Institution  twice  every  S  abbath  day. 

We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  say  we  have  had 
but  two  deaths  among  [our  children  during  the  last 
year. 


The  main  design  of  the  Institution,  and  the  object 
and  policy  of  the  law,  was  to  reclaim  and  reform  the 
children  in  the  State,  who,  having  lost  their  parents,  or 
what  is  still  worse  for  them,  having  intemperate  and 
profligate  parents,  had,  under  such  circumstances, 
themselves  become  delinquent  and  criminal ;  and  this 
Institution  was  appropriately,  and  well  described  by 
that  eminent  Jurist,  the  late  Edward  Livingston, 
when  he  called  it  a  "  School  of  Reform." 

The  Board  of  Managers  are  anxious  to  do  away 
an  impression  by  some  entertained,  that  the  Institution 
is  a  prison.  We  apprehend  that  it  has  few  of  the 
properties  in  common  with  places  of  imprisonment  for 
crime.  The  Managers  of  the  Institution  never  look 
back,  for  the  cause  or  reason  of  the  youth  being  sent 
to  the  Refuge,  with  a  view  to  his  treatment  in  this  In- 
stitution, but  he  is  here  treated  in  conformity  to  his 
conduct  after  he  enters ;  and  many  of  the  children,  if 
they  can  read  and  write,  or  where  we  are  certain  that 
the  persons  offering  to  take  them,  will  have  them 
taught  to  read  and  write  ;  are  indentured  soon  after 
being  received  into  the  Refuge.  In  76  instances,  out 
of  200,  during  the  last  year,  they  have  been  distributed 
over  the  whole  United  States,  as  indentured  appren- 
tices to  farmers,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  in  the 
South  Seas,  under  the  indentures  of  the  Institution, 
in  whaling  ships,  on  long  voyages.  The  Board  of 
Managers,  with  a  view  to  show  that  they  are  not  alone 
in  this  view  of  the  subject,  have  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
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pendix,  the  opinion  of  two  highly  respectable  legal 
gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  on  this  question  of  School 
or  Prison,  and  the  right  of  removing  the  children  by 
Habeas  Corpus ;  and  we  also  annex  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  confirmation 
of  the  position  as  to  their  Refuge,  (which  is  similar  in 
its  incorporation  to  this  Institution,)  not  being  a  Prison 
but  a  School.  We  have  had  these  papers  printed  and 
annexed  for  reference,  because  legal  questions  have 
occurred  with  us,  and  may  be  raised  again  on  this 
subject. 

Extracts  from  the  daily  journal  of  the  Refuge,  are 
annexed,  and  these,  together  with  the  letters  from  the 
children,  and  the  Masters  of  the  children  indentured, 
with  the  statistical  tables,  will  furnish  in  detail  the  va- 
rious incidents  which  compose  the  history  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  last  year.  The  letters  and  occur- 
rences of  the  journal,  if  they  do  not  relate  incidents  of 
high  and  varied  interest,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed, 
that)  they  always  furnish  a  true  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  of  the  children  indentured ;  and  that  they 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  the  vir- 
tuous and  good,  who  have  always  at  heart  the  interest 
and  well  being  of  the  whole  human  family. 

It  is  important  to  the  interest  of  our  Institution  and 
to  the  Legislature,  to  consider  the  causes  which  lead 
to  delinquency  and  vice  in  children. 

In  cities,  the  theatres  and  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment,f(some  of  which  may  be  in  themselves  innocent,) 
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whenever  they  become  the  resort  of  youth,  unattended 
by  friends  and  protectors,  become  demoralizing  in  the 
extreme. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made,  by  reason  of 
youths'  attending  fires  in  our  cities :  the  first  cry  of 
fire,  and  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  sets  in  motion  the 
whole  class  of  children  from  10  to  20  not  possessing 
parents  or  guardians,  or  who  are  not  strictly  attended 
to.  They  are  known  as  volunteers,  they  are  the  first 
at  the  engine  house,  they  are  the  moving  power  to  the 
engine  ;  the  strife  to  get  first  at  the  conflagration  leads 
to  an  exertion  disproportioned  to  their  strength,  and 
then  comes,  not  unfrequently,  additional  fatigue,  and 
subsequently  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  liquor  to  a 
company  of  boys ;  the  free  access  to  valuable  mer- 
chandise and  property  scattered  about,  and  the  total 
absence  of  elder  persons  and  friends  to  advise  and  guard 
them,  are  circumstances  which,  when  taken  together, 
make  the  New-York  fire  establishment,  as  now  conduct- 
ed, a  most  prolific  source  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
crime.  For  although  the  public  get  an  advantage  from 
the  alarms  given  and  the  youthful  exertions  of  these 
children,  yet  many  a  mother  has  sobbed  over  a  lost  son, 
and  many  a  convict  has  entered  a  prison,  who  with 
sorrow  looks  back  to  the  time  spent  at  engine  houses, 
and  the  liquor  profusely  drank  at  fires  as  the  causes  of 
his  ruin  and  degradation.  We  should  far  prefer  to  see 
a  Paid  Fire  Department,  which  excluded  the  attend- 
ance of  such  youth,  as  volunteers,  to  the  present  sys- 
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tern.    But  any  occupation  for  children,  without  inden 
turing  them,  or  without  guardianship,  or  without  their 
being  regularly  in  contact  with  their  employers,  is  high- 
ly pernicious. 

Of  this  description  is  the  carrying  and  hawking 
about  for  sale,  articles  of  small  value,  and  vending  of 
newspapers  on  all  days  of  the  week,  and  attending  on 
omnibusses ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  but  that  the  occu- 
pation of  boys  on  the  tow  paths  of  the  canals,  have 
produced  the  same  results.  The  above  occupations, 
are  all  employments  without  the  presence  of  masters. 

The  Institution  we  represent,  seeing  this  evil,  have 
therefore  considered  the  indenturing  and  carrying 
back  of  the  child  to  the  bosom  of  a  private  family  in 
the  country,  as  affording  children  the  best  prospect  for 
improvement  and  reclamation.  A  private  family 
and  domestic  circle,  with  the  influence  and  discipline 
of  adult  persons,  is  the  situation  Providence  places 
the  child  in,  under  all  usual  and  common  circum- 
stances. 

There  is  another  source  in  the  City  of  New- York, 
at  least,  unconnected  with  the  crime  of  parents,  which 
causes  the  delinquency  of  many  children.  The  im- 
mense number  of  alien  passengers,  (more  than  70,000 
a  year,)  making  this  or  some  adjacent  port  their  land- 
ing place,  for  not  only  all  New- York,  but  for  the  ad- 
joining, and  almost  all,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  loss  of  life  occurring  on  the  voyage,  leaves  many 
children  orphans  in  a  strange  country,  without  friends 
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or  relatives  to  provide  for  them.  Fathers  who  have 
to  depend  upon  their  labor  for  their  support,  very  fre- 
quently leave  their  wives  and  children  here,  and 
seek  employment  on  canals  and  rail  roads  throughout 
the  country.  The  change  of  climate,  and  frequently 
the  unhealthy  occupation,  or  employment  in  unhealthy 
situations,  make  orphans  of  their  children.  Some- 
times too,  when  in  the  interior,  far  from  their  wives 
and  children,  and  perhaps  unfortunate  in  accumulating 
any  thing  for  their  support,  they  abandon  them  and  do 
not  return.  Unfortunately,  in  all  such  cases,  there  is 
seldom  any  person  but  the  parents,  interested  for  the 
children,  for  they  have  seldom  other  relations  in  the 
country,  or  at  hand,  to  advise  or  assist  them.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  above,  our  statistics  show  that  for  the 
last  ten  years,  the  children  of  the  Refuge  have  more 
than  half  been  either  foreign  born,  or  the  children  of 
foreigners.  It  is  therefore,  we  apprehend,  with  great 
propriety  that  the  State  applies  to  this  Institution,  a 
•part  of  the  surplus  passengers'  funds,  for  the  education 
and  support  of  alien  children,  and  the  children  of 
foreign  parents,  and  as  it  is  understood  there  is  a  sur- 
plus fund  from  this  source,  we  would  respectfully  so- 
licit an  addition  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  our  annual 
allowance. 

Intemperance  is  another,  and  by  far  the  greatest  of 
all  causes,  which  render  children  destitute  and  crimi- 
nal. If  a  child  is  without  parents,  and  in  want  from 
his  orphanage,  he  may  become  criminal ;  but  if  he 
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has  parents  who  are  intemperate  and  idle,  and  as  is 
generally  the  case,  also  criminal,  then  the  child  is  not 
only  rendered  destitute,  but  the  example  and  precept 
of  the  parents  operate  more  forcibly  than  the  want, 
and  both  causes  combining,  contribute  to  render  such 
a  child  almost  certainly  delinquent  and  criminal. 

The  present  is  an  age,  in  which  a  revolution  is  going 
on,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  in  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind  ;  and  we  need  but  look  to  Peace  Associations, 
to  the  immense  Missionary  effort  to  reform  the  world, 
to  Colonizing  Associations,  and  other  societies  in 
behalf  of  Liberty  in  its  widest  sense,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral adoption  of  the  principles  of  Freedom  throughout 
the  world,  to  show  the  truth  of  the  remark.  Living  as 
we  do  in  such  a  time,  would  it  be  too  much  for  this 
State  (not  inaptly  called  an  Empire)  to  Decree,  that  no 
child  should  grow  up  within  its  borders,  without  the 
advantage  of  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  1  The 
coercion,  if  coercion  be  necessary,  should  be  laid  on 
parents  where  they  exist,  and  Refuges  and  Asylums 
to  support,  as  well  as  teach,  should  be  provided  for  the 
delinquent  and  the  orphan. 

As  a  reason  for  the  Legislature  and  the  Corporation 
of  New-York  to  continue  their  support  to  this  and  simi- 
lar Institutions,  we  wrould  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  Corporation  to  the  fact  of 
how  much  is  done  by  public  bounty,  under  our  present 
system,  for  the  education  of  the  rich,  and  of  all  the 
classes  of  society  who  are  above  want,  and  how 
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meagre  and  deficient  is  the  amount  expended  in  the 
protection,  care,  and  education  of  those  entirely  des- 
titute ! 

We  apprehend  the  fact  to  be,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  support  and  education  which  this  Refuge 
gives  the  delinquent  youth  within  their  walls,  a  number 
small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of  aban- 
doned and  destitute  children  in  the  State,  that  no 
public  funds  are  expended  in  the  careful  bringing  up, 
or  in  the  bestowment  of  the  elements  of  a  common 
English  education,  on  a  very  large  class  of  destitute 
and  generally  delinquent  children. 

If  a  parent  can  board  and  clothe  his  child,  all  our 
seminaries  and  Institutions  are  open  to  him,  from  the 
District  School  to  our  highest  Colleges.  The  School- 
master is  truly  abroad,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  class 
we  refer  to,  that  the  supplier  of  provisions  and  the 
taylor  should  precede  him.  If  unfortunately  a  child 
has  no  home  and  no  parent,  and  is  thrown  by  such 
circumstances,  without  fault  of  his  own,  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  how  little  does  the  public  do  to  prevent 
his  falling  into  vicious  courses,  or  to  reclaim  him  when 
fallen  ?  He  is  unfortunately  so  situated,  as  not  to  be 
rich  enough,  either  in  money  or  friends,  to  avail  him- 
self of  any  of  the  bounties  of  the  State  ! 

If  this  is  the  case,  ought  not  our  streets  and  high- 
ways be  made  to  yield  up  to  the  State,  such  deserted 
and  unprotected  children  ?  If  this  were  done,  how 
would  the  account  stand  if  made  up  on  a  utilitarian 
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scale  ?  Now  the  community  supports  such  children 
(with  the  exception  of  those  supported  in  the  Refuge) 
partly  in  poor-houses,  partly  by  charity  at  their  doors, 
partly  by  larcenies  on  their  property  of  a  petty  charac- 
ter, until  they  arrive  at  manhood  ;  then  society  sup- 
ports them  by  grand  larcenies,  and  suffers  by  their 
house-breaking,  arson,  and  every  other  crime,  and  has 
in  addition,  the  immense  expense  of  criminal  courts, 
and  of  all  our  prison  establishments.  The  Refuge 
children  are  supported,  schooled,  furnished  books,  and 
clothed,  on  an  average  but  for  about  one  year,  and  at 
one  dollar  twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  week,  while 
an  adult  criminal  is  frequently  a  charge  on  the  com- 
munity for  life,  at  a  much  greater  weekly  charge  for 
support  and  guarding.  Can  any  body  doubt  how  the 
account  would  stand  ?  We  have  no  statistics  but  the 
letters  and  incidents  referred  to,  (and  similar  ones  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Institution  from  its  commence- 
ment,) to  show  the  precise  number  reclaimed,  but  we 
venture  to  assert  that  these  facts  show  conclusively, 
that  if  the  2500  children,  whom  this  Institution  have 
received  and  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  whom  they 
have  bound  out,  had  been  left  in  the  idle  and  criminal 
courses  they  had  already  commenced,  that  society 
would  have  paid  for,  and  suffered  in  a  ten-fold  propor- 
tion beyond  the  expense  of  teaching  and  indenturing 
these  children.  It  is  certain,  that  setting  fire  to  but 
one  store,  or  dwelling,  in  each  year,  by  any  of  these 
,2500  children,  would  have  destroyed  more  property 
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in  value,  than  the  whole  expense  of  the  Institution 
from  its  origin.  The  adage  in  relation  to  health,  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure, 
is  emphatically  true  in  morals  and  in  systems  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes. 

We  do  not  urge  other  considerations,  because  they 
are  so  obvious,  and  will  so  readily  present  themselves 
to  the  mind.  We  refer  to  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
people,  to  maintain  and  educate  the  rising  generation 
of  the  poor.  And  we  allude  also,  to  the  danger  our 
civil  and  religious  rights  are  exposed  to,  by  any  por- 
tion of  our  population  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  For  the  despotic  feature  in  government  can  only 
be  dispensed  with,  among  a  people  who  are  intelligent 
and  moral ;  if  degraded  by  ignorance  and  crime,  they 
must  yield  to  despotism,  many  of  their  dearest  privi- 
leges. 

The  Indenturing  Committee  of  the  Institution,  con- 
tinue assiduously  to  perform  the  important  and  ardu- 
ous task  of  judging  not  only  of  the  dispositions  and 
qualifications  of  the  children  to  be  bound  out,  but  also 
of  the  characters  of  individuals  applying  for  them  ; 
and  the  Matron  and  Lady  Directresses  have  paid  a 
uniform  attention  and  rendered  most  valuable  services, 
by  their  visits  and  labors  among  the  female  branch 
of  the  Establishment,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  our 
present  location  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  more  com- 
pletely classify  and  separate  the  female  children  of 
different  ages  and  different  behavior. 
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The  female  establishment  has  always  presented 
many  more  difficulties  than  the  boys'  department. 
Derelictions  from  virtue  in  females,  are  looked  upon 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  with  an  uncompromis- 
ing disapprobation  and  severity.  As  far  as  possible, 
we  have  endeavored  to  place  them  far  away  from  cities 
and  from  their  acquaintances  and  early  associates,  and 
in  many  instances,  as  our  reports  have  annually  shown, 
they  have  made  valuable  domestics  and  become  virtu- 
ous members  of  society.  We  are  happy  to  think,  from 
the  monthly  reports  of  this  department,  that  no  incon- 
siderable amount  of  good  is  done  among  this  class  of 
truly  unfortunate  children. 

The  Institution  continues  to  possess  the  valuable 
services  of  David  Terry,  Jun.  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Establishment. 

The  Board  of  Managers  have  with  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death,  during  the  last  year,  of  Henry  I. 
Wyckoff,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  many  years 
a  valuable  member  of  this  Institution. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

STEPHEN  ALLEN,  President. 

John  R.  Townsend,  Secretary. 


APPENDIX 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LADIES'  COMMITTEE. 


In  presenting  their  customary  Annual  Report,  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee are  gratified  in  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  good  order  and  general  management  of  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  department  under  their  charge.  And  it  is  a  source 
of  even  greater  gratification,  that  some  of  our  Managers,  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  from  its  foundation, 
are  able  to  assert  their  belief,  that  at  no  former  period  were  the 
pupils  of  the  Refuge  more  docile,  or  tractable,  in  their  dispositions 
and  deportment.  The  efforts  made  by  their  immediate  care-ta- 
kers, to  impart  habits  of  industry,  order  and  propriety,  by  a  ju- 
dicious course  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  seem,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  to  have  been  unusually  successful ;  and 
the  Committee  indulge  a  belief,  that  many  will  hereafter  become 
useful  Members  of  the  community  in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast, 
although  like  unto  "  brands  plucked  from  the  fire."  So  too, 
though  heretofore  clothed  with  filthy  garments  of  sin,  they  will 
know  their  iniquity  to  pass  from  them,  and  a  being  clothed  with 
a  change  of  raiment  and  walking  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 
The  labor  of  visiting  weekly,  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  careful 
inspection  of  the  department,  has  as  usual  been  delegated  to  sue- 
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cessive  Sub-Committees.  These  have,  in  connexion  with  their 
duties,  listened  to  Scriptural  recitations  by  the  children,  accompa- 
nying them  at  times,  with  suitable  explanatory  remarks  and  ap- 
propriate counsel.  To  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties 
by  the  Matrons,  the  Ladies'  Committee  have  again  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  testimony,  feeling  at  the  same  time  an  assurance  that 
they  can  have  no  reward  equal  to  the  consciousness  of  well-do- 
ing. That  this  noble  Institution  may  ever  continue  to  flourish) 
and  bless  both  its  subjects  and  Society,  remains  the  heartfelt  de- 
sire of  the  Ladies'  Committee. 

SARAH  C.  HAWXHURST,  Secretary. 

First  Month  {January,)  27th,  1840. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


TO  THE  HONORABLE  STEPHEN  ALLEN,    PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OP  MANAGERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
REFORMATION  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS. 

The  diseases  which,  from  year  to  year,  afflict  the  children  in 
the  Refuge,  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  character,  varying  only 
in  form  and  in  different  degrees  or  virulence.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  necessary  for  me  on  the  present  occasion,  to  inform  you  of 
the  amount  of  sickness  for  the  past  year,  and  of  its  results. 

During  the  three  first  months  of  it,  there  was  very  little  sick- 
ness of  consequence,  and  what  there  was,  consisted  of  those  dis- 
eases, which  are  incident  to  children  during  the  cold  months,  and 
these  were  of  a  mild  character,  requiring  little  or  no  medical 
treatment. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  succeeding  months,  about  forty  of 
the  boys  became  afflicted  with  inflamed  eyes,  some  of  which 
proved  exceedingly  troublesome,  but  fortunately  they  were  all  cu- 
red without  injury  to  any  one  of  fhem. 

A  few  cases  of  measles  appeared  during  this  time,  both 
among  the  boys  and  girls.  The  disease  readily  yielded  to  treat- 
ment, and  the  subjects  of  it  were,  in  a  few  days,  discharged  from 
the  hospital. 

We  lost  a  little  boy  on  the  30th  July.  He  was  sick  but  a 
few  days  with  an  inequal  fever.  Every  attention  was  paid  to 
him,  which  his  situation  and  the  symptoms  of  his  case  seemed 
to  require,  but  all  our  exertions  to  save  him  proved  unavailing. 
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He  relapsed  into  a  state  of  delirium,  and  death  soon  freed  him 
from  his  bodily  sufferings. 

The  health  of  the  children  continued  good,  with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions, until  some  time  in  September,  when  they  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  disease  of  a  more  alarming  character,  such  as  dys- 
entery, irregular  intermittent,  remittent,  and  typhus  fevers. 
These  last  mentioned  diseases  continued  increasing,  both  in  num- 
bers and  virulence,  during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November  and  into  December.  Their  character  was  similar  to 
that  of  others  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  other  parts  of 
the  city,  and  required  nearly  the  same  mode  of  treatment :  all  of 
which  eventually  yielded  to  appropriate  treatment,  and  the  pa- 
tients gradually  recovered  from  the  fever  ;  some  of  whom,  how- 
ever; were  left  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  which  time  alone  will 
restore.  During  this  period,  there  were  some  twenty-five  of  the 
children  afflicted  with  fevers,  but  not  all  with  the  same  degree  of 
virulence — for  while  some  were  confined  to  their  beds  in  the  hos- 
pital, in  a  deranged  state,  for  nearly  three  months,  others  were 
sick  only  a  few  weeks  and  recovered. 

On  the  14th  of  December  we  lost  another  boy  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  disease  run  its  course  so 
rapidly  as  to  produce  death  in  less  than  sixteen  hours. 

These  are  the  only  deaths  that  have  occured  during  the  year. 

The  health  of  the  children  is  now  pretty  good.  Not  one  of 
them  is  confined  to  the  hospital,  and  but  few  under  treatment. 

Here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  in  discharging  my  professional 
duties  in  the  Hospital  for  the  boys,  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
good  management  and  motherly  kindness  of  Mrs.  Laru,  (the 
boys'  nurse)  towards  them  while  they  were  confined  ;  and  to  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  she  executed  my  directions,  are  we 
greatly  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  a  number  of  the  boys,  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  with  less  attention,  would,  in  all 
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human  probability,  have  sunk  under  the  disease.  The  same 
observations  apply  with  great  force  to  the  worthy  Matron  and 
her  assistant.  They  contributed  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
girls  in  their  department,  by  their  kind  treatment,  and  ready  at- 
tention at  all  times,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  to  their  several 
wants. 

Here  justice  requires  that  I  should  not  pass  by  the  name  of  your 
superintendent,  Mr.  Terry.  To  him  I  am  also  indebted,  for  his 
unwearied  exertions,  in  aiding  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties 
to  the  sick,  by  readily  complying  with  all  my  suggestions,  where 
they  were  calculated  either  to  benefit  the  sick,  or  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  health  of  the  well. 

I  make  these  remarks,  as  a  slight  tribute  of  gratitude  to  those 
persons,  who  have  so  willingly,  and  at  all  times  so  effectually 
aided  me  in  producing  so  favorable  a  termination  of  a  disease, 
which  for  a  time,  seemed  to  baffle  every  effort  to  subdue,  and  at 
the  same  time,  of  informing  you,  that  in  no  similar  institution 
in  our  land,  are  the  children  better  "  cared  for,"  than  in  the 
House  of  Refuge  in  New- York. 

GALEN  CARTER,  M.  D. 

New-  York,  Jan,  1st,  1840. 


TEACHER'S  REPORT. 


During  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Institution,  I  have  seen  a 
strong  desire  manifested  by  most  of  my  pupils  to  increase  in 
useful  knowledge,  and  many  of  them  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  some  of  the  useful  branches  of  education.  It  has  been  our 
object  to  instruct  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  hereafter 
become  their  own  instructors. 

The  children  are  regularly  taught  in  the  Sabbath  School,  the 
simple  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  most  of  them  have  learned  and 
recited  to  the  Sabbath  School  Visiter,  or  to  their  Teacher,  from 
four  to  ten  Scripture  proofs  each  month. 

I  must  acknowledge  the  kind  attention  of  the  Managers  in 
visiting  the  School  at  various  times  and  advising  and  instructing 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  Nor  would  I  forget  the  benevolence  of 
the  Sabbath  School  Visiters  who  have  so  earnestly  labored  to  in- 
spire the  children  with  the  love  of  truth  and  religion. 

During  the  past  year  172  boys  and  44  girls  have  entered  the 
school. 

Of  the  Boys,  did  not  know  the  Alphabet,  -  -  30 

Could  spell  easy  words,  52 
Could  read  easy  lessons,  -  -  -  54 
Could  read  in  books  generally,  -  -  32 
Could  read  well,  -  -  4 
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Were  wnacquainted  with  Arithmetic;  »       -       -  160 

Commenced  with  Subtraction,    -  5 

"            Multiplication,  3 

"            Division,       -  2 

Compound  Rules,  1 

Rule  of  Three,  ...  1 


Of  the  Girls,  did  not  know  the  Alphabet,  -       -  5 

Could  spell  easy  words,  -  18 

Could  read  easy  lessons,      -  -       -  15 

Could  read  in  books  generally,  -  6 

Could  read  well,  0 


Were  ?macquainted  with  Arithmetic,  42 
Commenced  with  Subtraction,  2 


Present  number  in  the  Male  Department,  156 

"          "           Female  Department,  51 

Of  the  Boys,  do  not  know  the  Alphabet,  -       -  1 

Spell  easy  words,         -       -  -  -  35 

"        Read  easy  lessons,  36 

Read  in  books  generally,       -  -  -  37 

Read  well,       -----  47 
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Are  in  Addition,        -   70 

"      Subtraction,   26 

"      Multiplication,   23 

"      Division,   17 

"      Reduction,   11 

11      Compound  Rules,        -----  3 

"      Fractions,   1 

"      Rule  of  Three,   2 

"      Interest,   3 
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Of  the  Girls,  do  not  know  the  Alphabet,  -  -  -  0 
Can  spell  eaay  words,  2 
Can  read  easy  lessons,  -  -  -  -  19 
Can  read  books  generally,  17 

Can  read  well,  13 

  51 


23 
5 
9 
8 
1 
3 
1 
1 


Forty-eight  Boys  and  thirty  Girls  write  on  paper. 

W.  B.  BLACKMAN, 

Teacher. 

January  1st,  1840. 


Are  in  Addition, 

"  Subtraction, 

"  Multiplication, 

"  Division, 

"  Reduction, 

"  Compound  Rules, 

"  Fractions, 

u  Rule  of  Three, 
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CASES  which  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  the  children  whose 
reformation  is  attempted^  by  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquents. 


The  following  histories  of  a  boy  and  girl  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
general  character  of  the  children  taken  into  the  Refuge.  These  were 
of  the  number  received  during  tho  last  year. 

CASE     OF     A  BOY. 

A.  R.,  from  the  New- York  Police  Office,  aged  12  years,  the  1st 
of  March,  1839.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  of  American  parents, 
who  now  reside  in  this  city.  His  father,  John,  is  a  mechanic,  but  is 
now  so  afflicted  with  rheumatism  as  to  be  unable  to  labor  ;  indeed,  he 
is  for  the  principal  part  of  the  time  confined  to  his  bed — and  his  wife 
is  obliged  under  these  distressing  circumstances  to  ply  her  needle  for 
the  support  of  herself,  her  sick  husband,  and  five  helpless  children. 
She  has,  to  be  sure,  a  son  of  17  years  of  age,  but  he  is  a  volunteer 
fireman  and  loafer,  who  in  place  of  being  a  help  to  his  parents,  took 
this,  his  younger  brother  from  home  and  encouraged  him  to  lead  with 
himself  a  life  of  indolence  and  crime.  So  A.  R.  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  stealing  from  his  grandfather's  cellar,  whither  his  naughty 
brother  had  sent  him  for  that  purpose,  and  this  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  being  sent  to  us. 

Enters  5th  Class,  not  yet  knowing  how  to  read. 


CASE     OF     A  GIRL. 

C.  B.  M.  from  the  Brooklyn  Special  Sessions,  aged  12  years,  the 
1st  of  May,  1839,    She  was  born  in  New-York,  of  German  parents. 
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Her  mother,  who  is  dead,  it  seems  had  two  husbands  living  at  the 
time  of  her  decease.  The  child's  story  about  the  matter  is,  that  her 
own  father  was  a  shiftless  and  drinking  man,  who  made  no  suitable 
provision  for  his  family  at  a  ny  time — and  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
service.  Her  mother  being  a  sickly  and  weakly  woman  married 
another  man,  a  German  day  laborer,  for  the  sake  of  a  home  for  her- 
self and  two  children  ;  both  parties  seemed  to  know  of  the  first  hus- 
band. The  woman  deceased  a  few  months  since  when  the  second 
husband  put  this  little  girl  out  to  service  in  a  family  in  this  city.  She 
staid  at  her  place  but  a  short  time,  being  persuaded  by  a  naughty  girl 
to  run  away  and  go  to  Newark,  N.  J.  She  there  got  a  service  place 
in  the  family  of  a  physician  j  from  this  family  she  ran  away  and  came 
to  New-York,  staid  in  the  city  a  few  days,  and  then  went  over  to 
Brooklyn,  where  she  entered  a  groggery,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
getting  a  glass  of  water,  she  stole  two  dollars  from  the  money  drawer, 
which  were  missed  soon  after  she  had  gone  out — she  was  soon  sought 
after  and  found,  and  her  theft  led  to  her  being  sent  to  us. 
Enters  5th  Class,  cannot  yet  read  intelligibly. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DAILY  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
REFUGE. 


January  7,  1839. 

This  was  our  Quarterly  Visiting  day,  and  as  usual  upon  such  oc- 
casions, there  were  many  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children 
out  to  see  them.  We  had,  among  others  of  our  visiters,  two  young 
men  who  were  former  inmates  of  our  House.  One  of  them  is  mar- 
ried and  came  up,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  see  a  brother  he  now 
has  in  the  Institution,  an  orphan  boy,  who  fell  into  our  hands,  more 
from  the  want  of  a  suitable  care-taker,  than  from  any  decidedly  bad 
habits.  The  young  man  is  sober  and  industrious,  earning  from  35 
to  40  dollars  per  month.  The  other  young  man  to  whom  we  refer 
is  C.  N.,  who,  when  with  us,  was  very  troublesome,  but  now  of  age 
and  employed  at  his  business,  shoe  making.  He  came  to  see  a 
nephew,  now  here,  and  to  get  advice  as  to  the  mode  he  should  adopt 
to  get  a  sister  here,  who  had  set  her  face  towards  ruin. 

January  19. 

This  exceedingly  cold  day,  A.  C,  a  colored  boy,  who  some  time  ago 

was  indentured  in  came  in  of  his  own  accord,  saying  he  left  his 

master  on  account  of  ill  treatment.  This  case  will  of  course  be  in- 
vestigated by  our  Indenturing  Committee. 

January  24. 

In  looking  over  the  Histories  of  the  Girls  we  now  have  in  the 
House,  we  find  13  orphans,  13  half  orphans,  and  27  of  intemperate 
parents.     Whole  number  of  Girls  in  the  House  at  this  time  is  55. 

February  1. 

C.  S.  came  in  to  see  us  this  morning,  having  been  permitted  by  his 
master  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  parents.  About  two  years  ago, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  indentured,  he  so  greatly  longed  after  home 
that  he  left  his  place  without  his  master's  leave,  but  soon  repenied 
and  turned  back  again.  He  has  grown  finely,  is  well  clad,  and  every 
thing  about  him  indicates  that  he  has  a  good  home.  We  were  glad 
to  find  him  in  such  a  case  :  he  had  a  long  probation  in  the  House  be- 
fore we  thought  it  best  to  bind  him  out. 
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February  18. 

B.  C.  J.  €alled  in  to  see  us  this  day.  Has  just  come  home  from 
sea,  and  now  proposes  going  a  voyage  from  which  he  may  return 
early  in  the  spring,  or  about  the  time  the  canal  will  open,  that  he 
may  go  West  and  see  his  mother.  He  is  now  a  fine  young  man,  and 
conducts  himself  with  great  propriety.  He  lodges  in  his  old  home  to 
night,  preferring  to  spend  a  short  time  here,  rather  than  at  his  board- 
ing house. 

February  22. 

W.  O.  J.  was  this  day  returned  to  the  Refuge  by  his  father,  who 
some  time  ago  was  permitted  by  the  Indenturing  Committee  to  bind 
the  boy  to  a  relative  in  the  country ;  but  the  lad  shortly  after  ran 
away,  and  the  father,  with  his  usual  slackness,  neglected  to  send 
him  back  to  his  master,  or  return  him  to  us,  until  the  boy's  increasing 
waywardness  obliged  him  to.  Pity  that  he  had  not  done  so  in  the 
beginning. 

February  28. 

During  the  last  week  the  Library  has  been  increased  by  an  addition 
of  more  than  one  hundred  volumes,  all  of  which  are  of  an  instructive 
and  interesting  character  for  our  children.  Those  who  can  read  have 
the  privilege  of  the  Library,  and  this  exerts  a  good  influence. 

March  26. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1835,  we  reported,  Boys,  169 

Girls,  67 
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Average  number  of  children  for  5  Years  233f 

"           "     of  White  Boys  for  4  Years  last  past,  142 

c;             rt             (i      GiriSj         u        u  44 

"           *l         Color'dBoys       "       "  29£ 

"           "       Girls,      "       "  171 


April  1, 

This  was  the  Quarterly  Visiting  day.  We  had  many  parents, 
and  the  children  had  many  presents,  There  was  much  satisfaction 
on  all  hands. 
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This  month  our  family  rises  at  half  past  5  o'clock  in  the  morning-, 
go  to  school  at  6  o'clock,  to  breakfast  at  7,  to  work  at  half  past  7, 
Dinner  at  12,  supper  at  half  past  4,  to  school  at  5,  and  to  bed  at  8 
o'clock,  8  working  hours  this  month,  and  4  hours  at  school,  and  all 
happy,  with  a  good  appetite  for  food  and  play. 

April  11. 

T.  P.  G.  called  in  to  see  us.  He  is  now  in  business  for  himself,  giv- 
ing employment  to  several  men  at  shoe  making,  and  is  getting  ahead 
in  the  world.  This  boy  came  to  us  from  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Alms  House,  in  1827  ;  was  bound  out  by  us,  acted  a  manly  part  du- 
ring his  apprenticeship,  and  in  all  his  course  has  given  us  much  satis- 
faction. 

Sunday,  April  21. 

P.  C.  R.  and  his  sister  were  at  chapel,  this  Afternoon.  P.  served 
his  time  out  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master  and  friends,  and  is 
now  in  the  city,  working  at  his  trade  and  assisting  in  the  support  of 
his  widowed  mother.  His  sister,  who  was  an  inmate  in  the  Refuge 
at  the  same  time  with  himself,  is  now  the  wife  of  an  industrious  store- 
keeper. From  her  appearance  and  the  appearance  of  her  child — she 
has  two  children — we  should  judge  her  husband  makes  good  provis- 
ion for  her. 

April  22. 

E.  A.  W.  called  in  to  see  the  Matron,  showing  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate. She  and  her  husband  are  members  of  a  religious  society. 
He  is  a  carpenter,  and  an  industrious  man.  She  was  sent  to  us  by 
the  Police,  from  an  intemperate  and  miserably  poor  family,  but  steadi- 
ly  improved  under  the  care  of  her  Matron,  and  at  a  suitable  period 
was  indentured.  She  conducted  herself  with  propriety  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  about  9  months  ago  she  got  married.  This  case  awakens 
in  us  the  livliest  gratitude  to  that  Divine  Providence,  which  has  made 
our  House  instrumental  in  so  good  a  work  as  that  of  saving  those 
11  who  were  ready  to  perish." 

Sunday,  April  28. 

There  was  present  with  us  this  afternoon,  at  chapel,  one  of  our 
girls  and  her  master.  The  girl  had  some  time  ago  served  her  time 
out  with  very  great  acceptance,  but  continued  in  her  master's  family, 
and  desires  still  to  do  so.  They  are  in  New-York  with  the  intention 
of  starting  with  their  goods  to-morrow  for  Western  New- York. 
Monday,  May  6, 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  this  date  there  have  been  88  children 
indentured — 68  Boys  and  20  Girls. 
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Extracts  from  a  Letter  received  last  week  in  relation  to  one  of  our 
Girls. — "  E.  S.  V.'s  time  is  nearly  out  with  me,  and  she  is  expecting 
to  be  married  next  spring  to  a  very  steady,  industrious  young  farm- 
er of  this  place." 

Being  in  town  last  week,  we  fell  in  company  with  one  of  our  boys, 
who  is  now  teaching  a  district  school  in  one  of  the  river  counties. 

May  18. 

We  are  again  obliged — most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  gratui- 
ty of  100  Bibles  from  the  New- York  Young  Men's  Bible  Society. — 
These  gentlemen  never  "  send  us  empty  away." 

May  30. 

C.  A.  B.  who  was  bound  out  10  years  ago,  and  served  out  the  term 
of  his  apprenticeship  satisfactorily,  called  in  this  day.  His  appear- 
ance is  manly,  and  so  is  his  conduct,  for  he  has  saved  of  his  earnings 
nearly  200  dollars.  He  is  thus  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  this  Institution,  who  have  among  the  instructions  which  they 
give  to  each  child  who  leaves  us,  this  advice  : — "  You  will  find  in 
most  large  towns,  whether  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  Savings' 
Banks  established.  These  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
make  small  gains  by  constant  industry  ;  and  we  recommend  to  you, 
when  you  have  any  money  to  spare,  to  put  it  in  one  of  these  Institu- 
tions." 

June  8. 

M.  N.  J.  was  this  day  indentured  to  Mr.  N  of  R  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  farmer.  This  lad  was  early  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  but  his  long  probation  with  us  will  have  cured  him,  we  trust. 
We  are  in  hopes  that  forasmuch  as  he  now  goes  to  a  friend  of  his 
father's  and  remote  from  any  place  where  liquor  can  be  easily  obtained, 
he  will  not  again  fall  into  that  ruinous  practice. 

N.  B.  We  have  this  fall  received  an  interesting  letter  from  this 
boy,  in  which  he  expresses  an  affectionate  regard  for  his  care-takers 
here,  and  desires  that  his  letter  may  be  read  to  the  boys. 

June  27. 

D.  L.  A.  J.  was  returned  to  the  Institution  this  day  by  her  master, 
having  been  with  him  but  one  year.  In  this  case  there  is  room  to  fear 
that  the  child  failed  more  from  want  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  her 
master  and  mistress,  than  through  her  own  infirmities.  It  is  a  great 
work  to  watch  over  and  train  up  young  persons  that  have  erred  from 
the  right  way,  and  it  sometimes  turns  out  that  persons  undertake  to 
do  it,  without  having  thought  any  thing  more  than  barely  hinting  to 
the  child  what  they  desired,  would  be  all  sufficient.  They  have  no 
patience  to  give  "  line  upon  line." 
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July  4. 

M.  J.  called  to-day,  thinking  be  could  not  better  occupy  a  part  of 
this  day  of  gladness,  than  by  visiting  the  House  that  had  been  a 
Refuge  for  him,  and  instrumental  in  saving  him  from  slavery  to  idle- 
ness and  its  kindred  vices — he  is  now  of  age,  and  has  served  the  term 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master  and  of  his  friends. 

J.  E.  B.  was  on  the  premises  to  day.  He  was  bound  out  some 
several  years  ago,  to  the  sea  service  j  served  his  term,  and  is  now  the 
2nd  Mate  of  a  ship  out  of  this  port. !  This  young  man  seemed  to 
take  much  pleasure  in  visiting  his  old  home,  and  says  he  never  feels 
better  pleased  than  to  see  and  converse  with  his  friends  here. 

July  24. 

Two  of  our  boys  came  in  this  day,  having  left  their  masters  ;  but 
from  their  own  account,  we  judge  their  masters  are  very  good  ones, 
and  very  correct  men  in  general,  who  have  endeavored  to  do  as  well 
by  these  boj^s  as  they  knew  how.  We  question  whether  they  would 
ever  have  thought  of  leaving  their  good  homes,  but  for  the  advice  of 
unwise  neighbors,  who  were  ^neighborly  enough  to  meddle  with 
business  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 

The  boys  find  it  difficult  to  say  any  thing  from  which  one  would 
suspect  their  master  of  any  neglect  to  make  suitable  provision  for 
them.  Our  Indenturing  Committee  will  probably  send  them  back 
again. 

Sunday,  August  11. 

B.  N.  was  at  the  chapel  to-day,  in  manners  and  appearance  Fan 
honest  man.    When  a  boy  in  the  House,  he  was  a  pleasant  lad,  he  is 

now  the  mate  of  the  Brig  lying  at  Brooklyn,  undergoing  repairs. 

He  told  us  that  his  sister,  formerly  of  this  Institution,  was  now  mar- 
ried and  residing  in  State  of  Maryland.    She  served  the  term 

of  her  apprenticeship  satisfactorily,  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

August  28. 

The  master  of  C.  T.  called  in  to-day  with  C,  who  is  now  a  fine 
looking  young  man,  and  his  master  states  that  he  has  behaved  him- 
self exceeding  well  during  the  time  he  has  been  his  apprentice,  which 
is  now  3  years.  The  master  is  about  to  give  up  his  business,  and 
turn  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and  therefore  seeks  to  transfer  the 
Indenture  to  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  man  of  good  standing,  that  the 
boy  may  finish  his  trade.  This  is  agreeable  to  the  boy,  and  all  the 
parties  having  signed  writings  to  the  effect  that  they  were  desirous  of 
such  an  arrangement,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Indenturing  Committee, 
for  their  approval. 
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A  few  days  since  F.  W.  Y.  called  in  to  see  us.  He  has  now 
grown  to  be  as  large  as  his  father,  is  reputed  to  be  an  excellent  work- 
man, has  the  entire  charge  of  one  branch  of  his  master's  business,  and 
is  now  on  his  return  from  a  visit  of  two  weeks  to  his  parents  and 
friends.    He  is  a  fine  young  man,  and  promises  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

September  19. 

A  most  interesting  circumstance  transpired  here  to-day.  Two  of 
our  children,  who  are  now  of  age,  and  one  of  them  married  and  the 
mother  of  two  children,  came  in  company  to  see  us.  Their  appear- 
ance was  becoming  their  situation  in  life.  They  have  ever  been  a 
credit  to  us.  The  one  married  resides  in  the  city  ;  the  other  lives  at 
service  in  one  of  the  river  counties,  and  always  makes  the  house  of 
the  married  one  her  home,  when  she  comes  to  the  city,  being  herself 
an  orphan. 

S.  M.  was  some  time  since  indentured  in  the  country,  but  becom- 
ing dissatisfied  with  a  country  life,  and  with  the  hard  way,  as  she 
thought,  of  supporting  herself  by  living  out  at  service,  she  unwisely 
concluded  to  come  to  the  city  and  learn  a  trade.  So  off  she  started 
almost  penniless,  arrived  in  New-York,  and  went  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  of  hers  ;  soon  found  a  place  at  which  she  could  work,  but  found, 
almost  as  soon,  that  she  could  not  earn  enough  to  pay  her  board,  so 
she  this  evening,  upon  returning  from  her  work,  made  up  her  mind  to 
return  to  her  old  home  in  the  Refuge,  and  came  up  accordingly. 

October  9. 

W.  N.  was  this  day  delivered  to  his  father,  who  is  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  North  Carolina,  to  be  absent  upon  his  business  for  some 
time.  He  is  a  widower,  and  an  apparently  industrious  and  upright  man. 
This  is  his  only  child,  and  he  is  doubtless  a  proper  person  to  have  the 
management  of  the  boy,  who  can  now  be  useful  to  his  father,  and  away 
from  the  influences  which  in  his  father's  absence  from  the  city  led  him 
astray,  so  that  he  got  into  the  House  of  Refuge ;  which  proved  a 
much  better  place  for  him,  than  the  house  of  the  woman  with  whom 
he  boarded,  and  who  exercised  no  restraining  influence  upon  him. 

October  10. 

This  morning  at  8  o'clock  we  are  safely  and  comfortably  situated  in 
our  new  home,  or  on  the  premises  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-third  street, 
on  the  East  River  side,  which  have  been  fitted  up  by  our  Managers 
with  great  care,  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  and  reformation  of 
the  juvenile  delinquents  committed  to  their  charge. 

To  this  period  all  the  friends  of  the  Institution  have  been  looking 
with  intense  solicitude,  and  now  that  their  desire  in  this  matter  is  se 
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far  consummated,  we  will  not  repress  our  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  for  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  this  great  charity. 

November  11. 

During  the  session  of  the  Indenturing  Committee,  a  gentleman 
called  in,  who  some  three  years  ago  took  D.  C.  J.  as  an  apprentice 
from  us.  He  said  the  lad  deceased  a  few  weeks  since  ;  that  he  had 
been  an  interesting  and  promising  child,  and  that  he  had  made  much 
reckoning  on  his  becoming  a  useful  man.  Having  stated  the  disease 
and  circumstances  attending  the  child's  death,  he  made  application  for 
another,  which  our  Committee  were  pleased  to  grant.  We  had  before 
heard  of  the  decease  of  this  boy,  and  of  the  proper  attention  and 
kindness  shown  him  by  his  worthy  master  during  his  sickness. 

We  have  since  received  a  certificate  from  the  Physician  who  had 
the  care  of  D.,  certifying  the  nature  of  his  disease,  &c. 

November  12. 

C.  S.  called  in  to  see  us.  He  is  just  from  the  country,  with  his 
master,  who  has  brought  in  the  produce  of  his  farm  to  market.  This 
boy  was  indentured  some  three  years  ago,  and  several  times  during 
that  period,  we  have  had  very  good  accounts  of  his  general  well-doing. 
His  appearance  and  manners  are  creditable  to  his  master  and  to  him- 
self. 

November  16. 

A  gentleman  was  in  to-day  to  get  a  boy,  and  stated  that  W.  C,  one 
of  our  boys,  living  in  his  neighborhood,  was  highly  esteemed.  That 
he  carried  the  mail  regularly  between  that  place  and  a  neighboring 
town. 

Monday,  December  2. 

This  month  our  children  rise  at  7  o'clock,  breakfast  at  7£,  go  to 
work-shops  at  8,  to  dinner  at  12,  to  work  again  at  1,  to  supper  at  4,  to 
school  at  4£,  and  to  bed  at  8  o'clock. 


LETTERS  FROM  MASTERS  OF  CHILDREN. 


August,  1839. 

Sir: 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing'  you,  that  S.  E.  S.  is  making 
good  progress  in  Housewifery,  and  that  her  deportment  has  generally 
been  satisfactory. 

M.  D.  M.  we  are  particularly  pleased  with.  For  truth,  honesty, 
and  good  behavior  she  is  remarkable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  make 
an  excellent  woman. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  S.  B. 

N.B. — The  first  child  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  is  now  nearly 
of  age,  and  was  rescued  from  one  of  the  worst  places  in  our  city. 
After  having  been  with  us  a  suitable  time,  we  indentured  her  to  the 
gentleman  who  gives  us  the  foregoing  account  of  her  general  conduct 
during  her  apprenticeship. 

The  second,  is  a  young  child  of  intemperate  parents,  who  entirely 
neglected  to  restrain  her  from  running  the  streets  with  naughty  child- 
ren, and  neglected  to  send  her  to  school. 


November,  1839. 

Sir: 

The  circular  of  the  House  of  Refuge  of  the  26th  ultimo, 
came  to  hand  in  due  course  of  mail.  As  it  respects  M.  H.  M.,  I  an- 
swer as  follows  :  she  still  remains  with  me,  she  is  honest,  industrious, 
and  improves  in  education. 

She  does  not  attend  Sunday  School,  is  taught  in  my  own  family, 
and  attends  public  worship  regularly. 

She  is  ambitious  of  future  respectability  and  usefulness  ;  it  is  true 
she  has  her  failings,  but  no  more  than  could  be  expected,  considering 
that  she  never  knew  the  care  of  parents.  She  has  many  good  quali- 
ties— much  attached  to  my  family,  and  pays  strict  attention  to  my  in- 
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terest,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  she  will  make  a  res- 
pectable and  useful  member  of  society. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  R.  F. 

The  child  referred  to,  had  been  led  astray  by  a  wicked  woman,  and 
but  for  the  Refuge,  would  doubtless  have  been  ruined  for  ever. 


October,  1839. 

Dear  Sir  : 

H.  M.  H's.  (the  girl  I  took  from  you  as  an  apprentice,) 
time  expires  this  day.  She  has  served  her  time  with  me  faithfully, 
and  I  hope  her  future  conduct  will  be  such  as  will  be  a  credit  to  myself 
and  to  the  Institution  you  have  the  honor  to  preside  over.  She  goes  to 
New- York  to  visit  her  friends,  and  will  probably  hereafter  reside  there, 
and  will  stop  at  my  daughter's  in  the  city  until  she  gets  a  suitable 
place  to  work  at. 

Yours  with  respect, 

W.  V.  A. 

N.B. — This  child  has  got  a  good  service  place  in  the  city,  and  is 
doing  well. 


December,  1839. 

Sir: 

This  is  to  inform  you,  that  J,  J.  the  boy  I  took  out  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  is  well,  and  I  think  that  he  bids  fair  to  make  a  very 
active  boy.  I  have  brought  up  several  children,  but  never  have  had 
a  child  under  my  charge  as  easy  governed  as  he  is.  I  have  not  cor- 
rected him  since  he  has  been  with  me.  I  asked  him  the  other  day  if 
he  did  not  want  to  see  his  mother  ?  He  said  that  he  did  not.  I  then 
asked  him  the  reason  why  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her,  he  replied  that 
his  mother  was  a  very  bad  woman,  and  was  intemperate. 

Yours  with  respect, 

A.  B.  S. 


Eighth  Month,  (August,)  1839. 

Respected  Friend, 

Thee  may  possibly  recollect  that  in  June,  1838,  I  took 
from  the  Refuge  a  colored  boy,  F.  C.  I  wish  to  say  in  his  behalf, 
that  he  is  very  steady  and  industrious,  and  at  present  is  giving  us 
entire  satisfaction,  and  he  has  never  absented  himself  from  our  faim 
since  he  has  been  here,  without  my  consent.  I  think  if  he  holds  out 
as  well  as  he  has  begun,  he  will  do  credit  to  his  color. 

C.  C.  the  white  girl  who  I  took  from  the  House  of  Refuge,  is  still 
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with  us ;  she  has  lately  got  married,  and  will  probably  soon  com- 
mence housekeeping,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  supply  her  place  from  your 
Institution.  If  thee  should  think  favorably  of  my  wishes,  perhaps  one 
might  be  held  in  reserve,  as  I  expect  to  be  in  New- York  soon. 

I  remain  thine, 

S.  J.  H. 


November,  1839. 

Sir: 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  13th,  inquiring  after  the 
health  of  W.  E.  His  health  is  good,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  he 
came  with  me.  He  is  very  faithful  about  his  work,  whether  alone  or 
with  company,  and  a  very  honest  boy.  He  has  not  much  of  a  busi- 
ness turn  as  yet  in  his  appearance. 

I  should  think  that  he  would  make  a  decent  and  respectable  man. 
He  is  dull  about  his  learning;  his  inclinations  and  habits  are  far  better 
than  boys  in  general. 

Yours  respectfully, 

P.  C. 


November,  1839. 

Sir: 

F.  has  not  filled  up  the  sheet  with  his  letter,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  use  in  writing  a  separate  letter,  for  there  is  room  enough  to 
contain  all  that  I  have  to  say.  F.  has  been  a  good  boy  since  he  has 
been  with  me.  He  has  always  done  every  thing  I  have  told  him  with 
cheerfulness.  I  have  never  seen  him  in  anger,  or  heard  him  use  any 
bad  language  since  he  has  been  with  me.  He  is  careful  of  every 
thing  I  leave  under  his  care — I  can  trust  him  with  any  thing,  and 
always  find  him  faithful.  All  the  people  around  that  know  him,  like 
him,  and  a  number  of  them  say,  that  if  they  could  get  as  good  a  boy 
as  F.,  they  would  come  to  New- York  immediately  and  get  one. 
Please  write  to  me. 

Yours  respectfulty, 

The  boys  letter  referred  to,  now  follows  : 
Sir: 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  place.  I  like  my  master  and  mistress, 
and  their  children.  I  am  sent  on  errands  to  any  of  the  neighbors.  I 
have  worked  at  the  hay  and  ploughed.  And  I  have  worked  with  the 
horses.  Tell  the  boys  at  the  Refuge,  if  they  will  be  good,  and  get 
out  to  good  places,  they  will  be  respected.  F.  N. 
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LETTERS  FROM  CHILDREN. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

May  1st,  1839. 

Dear  Superintendent, 

T  now  take  this  favorable  opportunity  to 
inform  you  that  I  am  well  at  present,  hoping  these  few  lines  will  find 
you  the  same.    I  should  have  written  sooner,  but  I  thought  I  would 

wait  and  see  how  I  liked  my  place.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,  are  very 

kind  to  me,  and  all  the  children,  and  all  the  family.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Church  every  afternoon.    There  is  another  Refuge  girl 

lives  with  Mrs.  ,  named  A.  M.  E.,  just  out  of  her  time.  She 

sends  love  to  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  all  of  the  girls,  and  hopes  they  are  all 

well.    And  there  is  another  girl  that  lived  with  Mrs.  ,  bat  is 

now  married,  and  doing  well.    I  shall  try  and  be  a  good  girl  and  stay 

my  time  out ;  Mrs.  is  learning  me  to  sew  and  knit,  and  I  am 

knitting  myself  a  pair  of  stockings,  and  when  I  get  them  done.  Mrs. 

 says  she  will  give  me  a  nice  present.    I  do  chamber  work, 

and  take  care  of  three  of  the  children  and  the  rest  take  care  of  them- 
selves. One  of  the  young  ladies  have  gone  to  boarding  school  at 
Albany,  and  spent  three  weeks  in  New- York  with  her  Pa,  the  one 
that  was  to  the  Refuge  with  her  Ma  and  Pa  when  they  came  after  me. 

I  have  not  been  to  day-school  yet,  but  Mrs.  ■  intends  to  send  me. 

There  is  a  Refuge  girl  lives  with  a  Mr.  C  ,  a  boy  lives  to  Mr. 

T  ,  Mrs.  A  's  father,  that  Mr.  A  got  out  of  the 

Refuge  for  Mr.  T  .    Their  names  are  M.  A.  N.,  and  J.  M., 

and   the  boy   ran  away,  but  has  come  back,  and  Mr.  T  

did  not  punish  him.    When  I  was  coming  to  A  the  boat  stopped 

at  Geneva,  I  went  up  to  the  village  and  looked  for  A.  R.,  and  J.  S., 
but  could  not  find  them.  Please  give  my  love  to  B.  B.,  and  to  Miss 
Taylor,  and  Miss  Myers,  and  to  Mr.  C  ,  and  all  the  girls,  es- 
pecially to  C.  W.,  C.  O,  M.  V.,  J.  F.,  M.  J.  S.  I  have  no  more  to 
say  at  present,  please  answer  as  soon  as  convenient. 

From  Your  Obedient  Pupil, 
F.  A.  G. 


April,  1839. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  well, 
and  hope  you  are  the  same.  I  like  a  country  life  better  than  a  Refuge 
one,  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  placing  me  with  so  nice  a 
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man.  I  have  been  to  school  this  winter,  and  have  improved  very 
much.    I  should  like  to  see  you  very  much  and  hope  to  do  so  soon, 

Please  send  me  a  few  lines  by  Mr.  H  ,  and  let  me  know  how 

you  all  do.  1  go  to  church  twice  a  day  on  Sunday,  and  to  Sunday 
School. 

I  remain  your  Servant, 
J.  L. 


May,  1839. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  now  attempt  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  let  you 
know  how  I  am.  I  am  very  well  at  present,  and  hope  you  are  the 
same.  It  is  now  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  have  just  returned  from 
Sunday  School.  I  like  my  place  very  much,  and  like  my  master  and 
all  his  family.  I  am  pretty  well  advanced  in  my  trade,  I  can  lay  brick 
pretty  well,  and  lay  a  pretty  good  stone  wall.    I  went  to  the  High 

School  in  M  ,  last  winter,  Mr.  T  was  the  Principal.  I 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  a  letter  from  you,  telling  me  how  many 
have  left  since  I  did,  and  how  many  are  there  now.  I  wish  to  see 
you  very  much.  This  I  intend  to  send  by  Mr.  W.  I  have  not  time  to 
write  any  more,  but 

I  always  remain, 
Your  sincere  friend, 
A.H. 


September,  1839. 

To  My  Dear  Matron, 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  I  left  the 
House  of  Refuge,  and  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  letter.    I  am 

living  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N  ,  and  they  are  very  kind  to  me,  and 

find  very  little  fault  with  me  now,  which  they  did  when  I  first  came 
here.  There  are  four  in  family  besides  myself.  1  have  common  work 
to  do  about  house,  and  milking  and  churning.  My  time  will  be  out 
in  March,  then  I  intend  to  see  you  at  the  House  of  Refuge.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  you  all— Miss  T.,  Miss  M.,  Mr.  T.,  and  Mr  S. 

Mrs.  W  says  I  must  tell  you  I  have  got  to  be  a  very  good 

girl.  Please  give  my  love  to  the  girls,  and  tell  them  they  will  never 
lose  any  thing  by  being  good  and  doing  as  well  as  they  know  how, 
then  every  body  will  be  kind  to  them. 

M.  A.  M. 
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April,  1839. 

Dear  Miss  Taylor, 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  I  left,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  from  me.  I  am  enjoying 
very  good  health  at  present,  and  am  doing  well.  I  have  got  a  very 
good  place.  I  should  not  want  a  better  home  than  I  have  got.  All  the 
family  are  members  of  the  church  but  myself.  Remember  me  to  the 
Committee  Ladies  and  to  the  Superintendent.  I  should  like  to  hear 
from  you  all.    My  time  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

Farewell, 

Your  Affectionate  Girl, 
S.  R. 


May,  1839. 

Respected  Sir, 

When  I  left  you  I  promised  to  myself  so  soon  as  I 
was  settled  the  first  thing  would  be  to  write  you,  to  whom  I  owe 
much  of  my  happiness.  Your  advice  and  endeavors  to  correct  my 
errors,  brings  to  my  mind  the  All-seeing  One.  I  am  at  present  on  the 
farm  of  my  brother-in-law,  and  think  of  remaining  until  a  good  op- 
portunity offers  to  go  to  a  trade.  My  dear  mother  begs  me  to  say  to 
you,  I  must  present  her  kind  regards,  and  that  she  shall  ever  remem- 
ber with  gratitude,  the  kindness  and  attention  shown  me,  while  under 
your  care.    With  my  kind  regards  to  all  the  officers,  and  to  the  boys. 

I  am, 
Yours  Respectfully, 
M.  P.  H. 

P.  S.    I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  BOYS  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REFUGE  DURING  THE  YEAR  1839. 

CHAIR  SHOP. 

There  were  13  dozen  chair  seats  caned, 

u      553    "     solid  front  chair  seats  made  and  caned, 
"       26    c*      stool  seats  made  and  caned, 
<c        2    "     solid  front  settees  made  and  caned, 
"    1659  lbs.  of  cane  shaved. 

WHIP  SHOP. 

There  were  250  dozen  twig  or  riding  whips  made, 
"      250     "    gig  whips  made. 

WEAVING  SHOP. 

There  have  been  185  dozen  Manilla  mats  or  rugs  made, 
"  167    "     Jute  hemp  mats  made. 

N.  B.  The  shoes  and  clothes  worn  by  the  children,  are  made 
and  repaired  on  the  premises  by  the  inmates. 


MATRON'S  REPORT  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  THE 
GIRLS  FOR  1839. 


Summer  Pantaloons  - 

326 

Comfortable  cases  - 

-  42 

Summer  Jackets 

152 

Hospital  Gowns 

-  6 

Woollen  Pantaloons  ■ 

30 

Bed  Spreads      -  - 
Girls'  Skirts  -    -  - 

-  46 

Woollen  Jackets  -  - 

12 

-  15 

Blankets  hemmed 

40 

Bed  Ticks     -    -  - 

-  235 

Shoes  bound    -    -  - 

148  pr. 

Pillow  Ticks     -  - 

•  85 

Heels  of  socks  lined  - 

301  pr. 

Table  Cloths     -  - 

-  4 

398 

Boys'  Badges    -  - 

-  40 

Chemises    -    -    -  - 

70 

Carpet  Rags      -  - 

-  266  lbs. 

173 

Rollers         -  - 

-  84 

Girls'  aprons    -    -  - 

175 

Towels  .... 

-  53 

Boys'  aprons    -    -  - 

48 

-  75 

Comfortables        -  - 

185 

Boys'  Suspenders  - 

-  120  pr. 

Garments  Mended  6557 
Stockings  Mended  1280 

S.  C.  TAYLOR 
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1  table  showing  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  children  during  the  year,  1839. 


There  were  indentured  to  Farmers, 
Do.       Housewifery,  . 
Do.       Shoe  makers,  . 
Do.       General  Service, 
Do.       Hat  Manufacturers,  . 
Do.       Tailors,  . 
Do.       Farmers  and  Millers, 
Do.       Tanning  and  Currying, 
Do.  Blacksmiths, 
Do.       Sea  Service, 
Do.  Merchants, 
Do.  Manufacturers, 
And  to  each  of  the  following  trades,  viz 
Mining,  Silver  Smith,  Paper  Stain 
ing,  Cabinet  Making,  Mason,  Ma 
chinist,   Carpenter,  Brick  Making, 
Millwright,  Foundry  Man,  Carriage 
Making,  and  Silk  Culture ;  one  each, 
Returned  to  parents  or  friends, 
Escaped  during  the  fires  and  open  state 

of  the  premises,  . 
Deceased,  


White 
Boys. 

White 
Gills. 

Col'd. 
Boy.. 

Col'd. 
Girls. 

Total. 

761  0 

30 

0 

106 

0 

34 

0 

10 

44 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

/ 

A 

u 

i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
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0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

r\ 

u 

U 

u 

n 

2S 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

n 
u 

o 
u 

o 

& 

12 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

1 

1 

0 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

135 

35 

40 

10 

220 

A  Table  shoioing  the  ages  of  199  new  inmates. 

There  were  7  of  8  years  of  age, 
"        5-9  " 
"       12  -  10  " 
"       12  -  11 
30  -  12 

36  .  13  " 

37  -  14 
"       39  -  15 

"       21  -  16  " 
In  1839  the  average  age  was  less  than  13  years  2  months. 
In  1838  it  was  more  than  14  years  9  months. 
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A  Table  showing  the  sources  from  whence  we  received  the  207 
children  during  the  year  1839,  viz  : 


White 

White! 

Col'd 

Col'd 

Boys 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total. 

From  the  New-York  Police, 

85 

25 

17 

5 

132 

IC 

New-York  Special  Sessions,' 

10 

0 

3 

0 

13 

ti 

New- York  General  Sessions, 

7 

0 

2 

0 

9 

ll 

Albany  County,    "  - 

8 

3 

1 

0 

12 

II 

Monroe 

II  4i 

4 

0 

1 

o 

5 

II 

Orange 

II  It 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

(( 

Saratoga 

II  it 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

II 

Oneida 

(i  <( 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

it 

Livingston 

i<  a 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(( 

Genesee 

II  ll 

o 

1 

o 

o 

(C 

Greene 

(C  II 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(( 

Putnam 

II  11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(C 

Chenango 

II  II 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(( 

City  of  Brooklyn, 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

ll 

Commissioners  of  Alms  House, 

7 

2 

3 

2 

14 

The  number  of  new  inmates, 

128 

35 

28 

8 

199 

The  number  returned,  having  been  in- 

dentured or  given 

up  to  parents  or 

friends, 

14 

1 

3 

0 

18 

Whole  number  received  in  1839,  . 

142 

36 

31 

8 

1  217 

A  Table  showing  the  Parentage  of  the  199  new  inmates. 

Of  American  Parentage,  57 

Irish,              "       -       -       -  82 

Colored,           u       -       -       •  36 

English,          "  16 

French  and  German  Parentage,  -  8 

199 

There  is  an  increase  by  10  of  the  children  of  Foreigners  in  the  year 
1839  above  that  of  1838. 
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Statement  of  expenditure  at  the  House  of  Refuge  for  the  support  of 
the  children,  fyc. 


Per  11th  Report,  from  January  1,  1835,  to  January  1,  1836. 


Clothing, 

$2,060 

07 

Provisions  and  Groceries, 

6,110 

36 

Coal,  wood,  oil,  stoves,  &c. 

1,724 

60 

Hard  and  soft  soap,  &c. 

-  134 

45 

Furniture,  beds,  bedding,  &c. 

1,098 

08 

Outfit  of  boys  for  sea,  - 

-  85 

28 

School  expenses, 

128 

70 

Hospital  expenses, 

-  226 

92 

Salaries, 

3,976 

91 

Printing  annual  report,  &c. 

-  90 

54 

Horse,  cow,  stable,  &c.  - 

605 

46 

A  ccoun  t  and  blank  books, 

-  112 

16 

#16,353 

53 

In  the  Refuge,  257  children,  cost  to  support  them  as  above  stated, 
$16,353,  which  is  17T57  cents  per  day,  or  $1  22J  per  week. 

Per  12th  Report — 1836  to  1837  In  the  Refuge,  243  children. 

cost  to  support  them  $15,918,  which  is  17x8„  cents  per  day,  or  $1  24£ 
per  week. 

Per  13th  Report— 1837  to  1838  In  the  Refuge,  209  children, 

cost  to  support  them  $16,243,  which  is  21T\  cents  per  day,  or  $1  50 
per  week. 

Per  14th  Report— 1838  to  1839  In  the  Refuge,  229  children, 

cost  to  support  them  $13,821,  which  is  16T4^  cents  per  day,  or  $1  15 
per  week. 

Per  15th  Report— 1839  to  1840  In  the  Refuge,  209  children, 

cost  to  support  them,  $13,938,  which  is  18  cents  per  day,  or  $1  26 
per  week. 

Note.— In  the  above  statement,  all  expenditures  are  included,  except  insurance 
against  fire,  and  re-pairs  to  buildings. 
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Statement  of  the  Cost  of  New  Building  for  Females — alferalion  of 
Fever  Hospital  for  a  Boys'  Refuge — erecting  a  Brick  Work-shop 
and  Brick  Stable — stone  wall  to  enclose  the  premises — filing  in  and 
regulating  the  grounds,  c^c,  at  the  neiu  Refuge  location  at  Bellevue. 

Cost  of  new  stone  building  for  females,  150  feet  long  42 

feet  wide,  3  stones  in  height,  -  -        $22,550  00 

Cost  of  altering  the  fever  hospital  for  a  boys'  Refuge,  in- 
cluding, slate  roof,  copper  gutters,  iron  doors,  &c.       14,268  00 
Cost  of  brick  work  shop  80  ft.  long  25  ft.  wide,  4  stories  high,   4,172  00 
do    brick  stable  35  ft.  long  28  ft.  wide,  2  stories  high,        653  00 
do    brick  privy  48  feet  long,  -  -  -       406  64 

do    filling  in  and  regulating  grounds,     -  -  693  00 

do    walls,  cisterns,  pumps,  &c,        -  -  -       976  00 

do    stone  wall  to  enclose  the  premises,      -  -        7,250  00 

do    steam  cooking  apparatus,  iron  boilers,  forcing  and 

lifting  pumps,  interior  fences,  &c.       -  -     2,000  00 

$52,968  64 


Receipts  for  paying  the  above  expenditure. 


From  the  Corporation  of  the  citv  of  New- York. 
1837.  1838. 
Aug.  25,  Draft  $1500    Oct.  20,  Draft  1000 


31, 

u 

1500 

Nov.  3. 

u 

1000 

Sept.  1, 

(( 

2000 

5, 

it 

2000 

21, 

u 

1000 

30, 

c< 

1000 

21, 

u 

1000 

30, 

(C 

575 

Nov.  3, 

(( 

2000 

Dec.  3, 

(I 

1000 

3, 

(( 

1600 

28, 

(( 

750 

3, 

(( 

1000 

1839. 

1838. 

Feb.  2, 

It 

1350 

July  24, 

(( 

1500 

April  19, 

u 

2000 

Sept.  1, 

(( 

375 

19, 

It 

3000 

26, 

(( 

1000 

19, 

it 

3000 

Oct.  8, 

(( 

1500 

May  8, 

a 

7350 

$15,975 

$24,025 

$40,000  00 
From  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  Corn's. 

Dubois,  -  -  -  12,968  64 


•$52,968  64 


There  are  unpaid  bills  on  account  of  work  done  at  Bellevue,  of 
$3000,  in  addition  to  the  above. 
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DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OE  PENNSYLVANIA. 
December  Term,  1838. 
[Philadelphia,  Januanj  3,  1839.] 

[Exparte  Crouse.— Habeas  Corpus.) 

Per  Curiam. — The  House  of  Refuge  is  not  a  prison,  but  a  school ; 
where  reformation,  and  not  punishment,  is  the  end.  It  may  indeed  be 
used  as  a  prison  for  juvenile  convicts  who  would  else  be  committed  to 
a  common  jail ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
which  incorporated  it,  stands  clear  of  controversy.  It  is  only  in 
respect  of  the  application  of  its  discipline  to  subjects  admitted  on  the 
order  of  a  court,  a  magistrate,  or  the  managers  of  the  Alms-house, 
that  a  doubt  is  entertained.  The  object  of  the  charity  is  reformation, 
by  training  its  inmates  to  industry  ;  by  imbuing  their  minds  with  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  religion  ;  by  furnishing  them  with  means  to 
earn  a  living ;  and,  above  all,  by  separating  them  from  the  corrupting 
influence  of  improper  associates.  To  this  end,  may  not  the  natural 
parents,  when  unequal  to  the  task  of  education,  or  unworthy  of  it,  be 
superseded  by  the  parens  patriot,  or  common  guardian  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  public  has  a  paramount  interest 
in  the  virtue  and  knowledge  of  its  members,  and  that,  of  strict  right, 
the  business  of  education  belongs  to  it.  That  parents  are  ordinarily 
entrusted  with  it,  is  because  it  can  seldom  be  put  into  better  hands  ; 
but  where  they  are  incompetent  or  corrupt,  what  is  there  to  prevent 
the  public  from  withdrawing  their  faculties,  held,  as  they  obviously 
are,  at  its  sufferance  ?  The  right  of  parental  coniro!  is  a  natural,  but 
not  an  unalienable  one.  It  is  not  excepted  by  the  declaration  of  rights 
out  of  the  subjects  of  ordinary  legislation  ;  and  it  consequently  remains 
subject  to  the  ordinary  legislative  power,  which,  if  wantonly  or  incon- 
veniently used,  would  soon  be  constitutionally  restricted,  but  the  com- 
petency of  which,  as  the  government  is  constituted,  cannot  be  doubted. 
As  to  abridgment  of  indefeasible  rights  by  confinement  of  the  person, 
it  is  no  more  than  what  is  borne,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every 
school ;  and  we  know  of  no  natural  right  to  exemption  from  restraints 
which  conduce  to  an  infant's  welfare.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  their  application  in  the  particular  instance.  The  infant 
has  been  snatched  from  a  course  which  must  have  ended  in  confirmed 
depravity;  and,  not  only  is  the  restraint  of  her  person  lawful,  but  it 
would  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  release  her  from  it. 


Remanded. 
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OPINION. 


In  all  civil  societies  the  individual  members  are  held  to  a  strict  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  They  are  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  what- 
ever is  enjoined  upon  them  as  a  social  duty,  and  they  are  punished 
for  a  disregard  or  violation  of  it.  This  principle  of  accountability  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  and  even  the  existence  of  society,  and  as  a 
general  rule  it  exacts  compliance  and  conformity  from  every  individual. 
In  its  practical  application  however,  the  rule  is  not  universal.  Many 
persons  are  partially  exempt  from  its  operation,  and  not  a  few  are  en- 
tirely beyond  its  reach.  A  rigid  enforcement  of  the  principle  alluded 
to,  implies  the  existence  both  of  capacity  and  free  agency  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  its  objects.  If  either  the  ability  to  judge  or  the 
means  to  exercise  a  sound  judgment  be  wanting,  accountability  is  no 
longer  imputed  to  the  individual,  or  obedience  exacted  from  him  under 
the  sanctions  which  generally  apply.  Persons  who  are  thus  exempt 
fiom  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  laws  are  subject  necessarily  to 
provisions  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves.  As  they  are  not  liable 
to  the  consequences  of  their  own  conduct,  it  is  indispensible  for  the 
good  of  others  as  well  as  themselves  that  their  conduct  should  be  reg- 
ulated and  restrained.  These  regulations  and  restraints  have  been  at 
all  times  applied  with  peculiar  interest  and  care  to  persons  of  imma- 
ture age.  Contracts  made  by  them  are  either  considered  of  no  bind- 
ing force  whatever,  or  are  governed  by  rules  which  give  them  only  a 
beneficial  operation.  Even  as  to  crimes  they  are  regarded  with  great 
indulgence  ;  an  indulgence  which  amounts  to  entire  impunity  if  the 
capacity  for  deception  be  unformed.  When  very  young  they  are  also 
placed  under  restrictions  that  are  unqualified  and  absolute  ;  and  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  non  age  they  are  the  subjects  of  provisions 
which  if  applied  to  other  persons  would  be  tyrannical  or  unjust.  Pa- 
rents, guardians  and  masters  exercise  an  authority  of  this  description. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  it  in  its  particular  application 
founded  as  it  is  in  an  obvious  necessity  and  dictated  by  a  kind  and  ten- 
der consideration  for  incompetency  to  self  control,  and  consequent 
proneness  to  error.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  restraint  which  is 
imposed  by  these  Superintendents  of  youth  must  depend  upon  cir- 
cumstances, and  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  any  precise  estimate. 
As  long  as  it  is  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
young,  it  has  perhaps  no  other  limits  and  must  be  in  its  character 
discretionary  with  those  by  whom  it  is  exercised. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that  none  of  the  relations  which  have 
been  mentioned  exist.  It  does  not  however  therefore  follow  that  the 
children  who  are  without  them  must  be  either  unprotected  or  unre- 
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strained.  Their  condition  as  respects  both  capacity  and  proneness  to 
error  is  the  same,  whether  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  connected 
with  natural  or  legal  guardians,  or  are  unhappily  destitute  of  both. 
Societ}'  is  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  their  present  feeble- 
ness and  freedom  from  restraint ;  they  themselves  are  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  enduring  evils  of  ignorance  and  idleness  merely  because 
of  an  accidental  and  unfortunate  deficiency.  On  the  contrary,  the 
various  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  the  rather  to  be  guarded 
against,  because  the  deficiency  exists,  and  the  deficiency  itself  is  to  be 
anxiously  supplied.  Children  in  the  condition  supposed  are  thrown 
upon  society  at  large  for  their  guardians ;  and  no  system  can  be  at  all 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  society,  unless  special  provision  is  made 
for  them  by  the  laws.  Such  laws  as  are  enacted  for  the  mutual  pro- 
tection of  themselves  and  others  are  wise  and  salutary  in  their  design  ; 
and  if  they  are  imperfect  or  injurious  in  application,  it  is  only  because 
their  execution  and  details  do  not  conform  to  the  theory  and  intention 
which  it  is  their  object  to  effectuate. 

The  establishment  of  a  house  of  Refuge  ought  to  be  entirely  agree- 
able to  the  principles  which  have  been  adverted  to.  It  professes  to 
exercise  simply  the  salutary  influence,  which  the  condition  and  inca- 
pacity of  those  who  are  its  objects  would  seem  to  require  :  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  parental  authority  and  superintendence,  which  have 
been  either  lost  by  misfortune  or  forfeited  by  misconduct :  to  apply  a 
system  of  prevention  and  care  to  those  who  from  their  peculiar  situa- 
tion are  without  the  advantages  in  these  respects  which  others  enjoy. 
The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  purely  these  ends  in  view.  They  are  similar  in  design 
and  only  an  improvement  in  their  results  to  those  which  almost  every 
community  has  found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  in  the 
shape  of  poor  laws  :  which  are  in  truth  liable  to  all  the  objections  sub- 
stantially, which  are  made  to  those  on  which  a  House  of  Refuge  is 
founded. 

It  is  mainly  objected,  as  I  understand,  to  the  law  in  question,  that 
punishment  is  inflicted  without  the  ordinary  preliminaries  of  trial  and 
conviction.  Into  this  the  principal  difficulties  resolve  themselves, 
which  have  forced  their  way  into  the  minds  of  persons  of  high  intel- 
ligence. The  error  on  which  the  objection  is  founded  is  two  fold. 
First  in  supposing  that  the  mere  commission  of  crimes  is  the  reason 
for  admission  into  the  house  ;  and  secondly,  in  imputing  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  admission  the  character  and  name  of  punishment.  An 
individual  who  is  certified  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  discipline  of 
the  house,  is  only  brought  into  view  on  the  particular  occasion,  be- 
cause he  has  done  something  wrong.  His  condition  was  such  inde- 
pendently of  his  fault  as  to  require  the  discipline  and  care  of  the  es- 
tablishment.   The  crime  he  has  committed  is  satisfactory  proof  of  his 
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condition  and  requirements.  It  manifests  his  unfitness  for  self  govern- 
ment and  the  absence  or  abuse  of  domestic  authority  and  influence. 
Where  this  state  of  things  is  apparent,  there  is  a  corresponding  ne- 
cessity no  less  obvious  for  the  interposition  and  exercise  of  that  patern- 
al superintendence  which  in  the  abstract  resides  at  all  times  in  the 
source  of  all  authority,  although  the  practical  use  of  it  is  reserved  for 
extraordinary  occasions.  In  some  countries  this  sovereign  authority  is 
vested  in  the  King.  With  us  it  belongs  to  the  people.  An  exercise 
of  it  cannot  be  safer  or  more  salutary  than  when  it  is  confided  to  the 
agents  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  under  such  limitations  as 
the  law  in  its  wisdom  may  provide.  It  is  not  in  place  here  to  dwell 
on  the  superior  kindness  and  humanity  which  would  dictate  an  omis- 
sion to  convict,  and  consequently  to  degrade  and  render  infamous,  or 
the  cruelty  of  an  unnecessary  exposure  of  young  persons  to  so  fatal 
a  result.  On  principles  of  mere  municipal  and  constitutional  law,  there 
is  a  clear  right  to  provide  for  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
young  :  and  in  the  attainment  of  these  great  objects  all  the  assistance 
that  can  be  derived  from  discipline  and  restraint  in  the  due  and  whole- 
some exercise  of  them  is  within  the  limits  of  that  authority  conferred 
by  the  constitution  on  the  legislature. 

What  real  difference  is  there  between  the  power  thus  necessarily 
exercised  through  tne  medium  of  the  law,  and  that  which  parents 
and  their  ordinary  substitutes  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  resorting 
to  %  Every  child  that  is  sent  to  school  is  obliged  to  submit  to  a  discip- 
line which  is  more  or  less  rigid  according  to  the  rules  of  the  establish- 
ment or  the  temper  of  the  scholar.  Sometimes  it  is  vastly  more  severe 
than  that  of  a  house  of  refuge.  Probably  all  the  boys  who  are  placed 
on  board  of  ships  are  subjected  to  regulations  more  strict,  to  a  con- 
finement more  unrelenting,  to  a  course  of  discipline  in  every  way 
more  stern.  Does  it  render  the  act  of  the  parent  or  guardian  illegal 
that  the  particular  kind  of  instruction  and  restraint  has  been  appealed 
to,  because  of  particular  evil  propensities  or  positive  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  child  ? 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  these  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  young  that  no  punishment  whatever  is  inflicted  for  any  thing  that 
may  have  happened  before  their  admission  into  the  house.  Instead  of 
being  subjected  to,  they  are  saved  from  punishment.  Past  crimes  are 
forgotten  and  future  ones  are  prevented.  The  mode  in  which  these 
important  objects  are  accomplished  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in 
my  opinion  perfectly  consistent  with  the  true  principles  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, with  a  strict  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  with  an  en- 
tire deference  to  parental  authority,  and  with  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  its  general  system  of  jurisprudence. 

J.  R.  INGERSOLL. 

Washington,  Jauary  27,  1835. 
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I  concur  in  the  above  opinion.  My  only  regret  is,  that  my  engage- 
ments since  the  application  was  made  to  me,  have  not  allowed  me 
time  to  put  my  views  upon  paper.  But  I  have  not  the  less  confidence 
in  the  opinion  on  that  account.  The  subject  has  long  been  familiar 
to  my  thoughts,  and  I  have  never  doubted  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  the  legislature  to  make  the  law,  nor  the  constitutional  validi- 
ty of  the  law  that  has  been  made.  Extreme  cases  may  indeed  be 
suggested,  when  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  would  become  odious 
and  inadmissable.  I  have  heard  arguments  against  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  founded  upon  the  possibility  of  abuse.  But  it  must  be  as- 
sumed, in  general,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  in  the  present  case, 
that  the  object  is  truly  and  bona  fide  what  it  professes  to  be.  Namely, 
a  pure  purpose  of  policy  and  benevolence,  embracing  not  less  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  individuals  over  whom  the  control  is  exer- 
cised, than  the  general  interests  of  society,  and  just  as  essential  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  Thus  understood,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
there  is  any  doubt  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
establish  the  interesting  institution  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  so 
valuable  a  charity. 

JOHN  SERGEANT. 

Washington,  January  27,  1835. 
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